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construed as a typical sample of French socialism (page m ). Finally, 
the vital facts that explain the existence of socialism in France are 
brushed aside in favor of " national temperament." We are seriously 
told that there are socialists in France because the French love philo- 
sophical speculation and, above all, prize property ! " That is why the 
Socialists number among their adherents all classes and all conditions 
of men, from Anatole France, most fastidious of literary aristocrats, to 
gaunt and hungry proletarians who infest the cellars and garrets of 
ancient Paris. The French are, after all, the greatest of realists. They 
speculate in dreams and delicate theories ; but they never lose their 
grip on their little farms and their little shops and the gold bonds of 
Russia" (page 117). Such a passage displays more of journalistic 
fervor than of acute insight. How many French socialists actually own 
farms and gold bonds? 

The attempt to explain various national forms of socialism on the 
ground of peculiar racial characteristics mars the chapter on England. 
The English are depicted as "conservative," "phlegmatic" etc. 
Yet despite this inherent conservatism, we learn to our surprise, 
that in England socialism "is discussed everywhere . . . the public 
mind is steeped in it" (page 210). It is unfortunate also that the 
author, in sketching the history of socialism in England, has hurried 
from Owen and Kingsley to comparatively recent times, apparently for- 
getting that the cooperative societies are an important outgrowth of 
Owenism and that land nationalization and municipal ownership are 
not without interest to British socialists. 

For the student, perhaps the best features of the volume are the ex- 
cellent bibliographies, the practical suggestions how to obtain the pam- 
phlet literature of the chief socialist societies in Europe, and the 
valuable appendices, reproducing some of the most recent socialist 
platforms and thereby supplementing the collection of Ensor. 

Carlton Hayes. 

Social Welfare in New Zealand. By HUGH H. LUSK. New 
York, Sturgis & Walton, 1913. — vi, 287 pp. 

In something under 300 pages, this book reviews the main features 
and results of New Zealand's progressive legislation. Since in spite of 
much repetition of facts and more reiteration of thought it is fairly 
readable, and since it is recent and comprehensive, it furnishes prob- 
ably the best single account of New Zealand's institutions now before 
the public. It lacks that literary quality which engages attention and 
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that art of emphasis which fixes salient facts permanently in the mem- 
ory, which gave such interest in its day to Reeve's State Experiments in 
New Zealand and Australia. Moreover, Mr. Lusk's book is mainly a 
lawyer's brief in favor of the New Zealand method of dealing with 
questions of distribution. Though the author pleads a good cause, 
and adduces facts sufficient to support his conclusions, he never allows 
the opposing side of the case to emerge in view. He falls into a few 
errors of detail, such as one writing from an intimate personal knowl- 
edge of events and consequently trusting over-much to memory may 
easily commit. But these are relatively unimportant. Four intro- 
ductory chapters, designed to place New Zealand in a historical setting 
which reaches back to Greece and Carthage , have more value as an 
indication of the personal equation of the author than as an economic 
interpretation of history. The comparisons of conditions in New 
Zealand with those in America and other industrial countries lack 
accuracy and discrimination. The author views economic and social 
problems as problems solely of distribution , in their essence exclusively 
legal. He fails to take account of the forces of production and the 
other natural economic influences which have mainly determined New 
Zealand's progress during the past quarter of a century. 

Mr. Lusk, though not born in New Zealand, has made that country 
his home for a lifetime. As a lawyer and member of Parliament, he 
has been prominently associated with the public affairs of the colony 
during the time in which its progressive policy has been developed. 
He therefore writes of the viewpoints and motives behind that policy 
with an authority that no outside observer could possess. The topics 
to which attention is devoted include the land laws, compulsory arbi- 
tration of labor disputes, workers' welfare legislation, old-age pensions, 
woman suffrage, government mortgages, aids to workmen in building 
homes, state railways, postal savings banks, government insurance, the 
use of public credit to finance individual enterprise at low interest 
rates, and the establishment of government industries to compete with 
private monopolies. While the discussion of these subjects sometimes 
lacks completeness and precision as a description of the institutions 
considered, it is exceptionally valuable in tracing the conditions and 
considerations which led up to their adoption. Though the achieve- 
ments of this legislation are recounted with rather too much optimism , 
the critics of New Zealand's policy will have difficulty in escaping from 
the logic of the main facts which Mr. Lusk presents. 

Compulsory arbitration has not eliminated serious strikes — a fact 
which the author neglects to mention. A wide-spread disturbance of 
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this kind is now embarrassing the colony. There has developed a 
powerful labor federation — a sort of antipodean I. W. W. — which is 
strongly opposed to state arbitration. But on the whole the concili- 
ation boards and the arbitration court have promoted industrial peace. 
What is of greater importance, they have improved the condition of 
the more defenseless class of workers. The land laws have promoted 
small farming and have assisted in building up a body of independent 
land owners. The government system of loans to small borrowers, 
whether farmers or artisan home-builders, has improved the social con- 
dition and economic welfare of people of small incomes, without im- 
posing undue financial burdens upon the public treasury. The state 
railways give as good and as economical service under the conditions 
prevailing in New Zealand as we can reasonably suppose would be pro- 
vided by regulated private railways. The various forms of government 
insurance have been successful. If, in the eyes of many, this legisla- 
tion has been radical, it has at least justified itself in the minds of those 
who live under it. No country is going the pace to economic ruin , 
where the total production is increasing more rapidly than the popu- 
lation, and where this wealth is being distributed at least as equally as 
anywhere else in the world. In New Zealand the public-savings-banks 
deposits average about $70 per capita, and there are two savings ac- 
counts for every family of five in the country. For a population not 
much in excess of a million, there are 80,000 farms under cultivation. 
The land records disclose more than 90,000 owners of town and city 
real estate. 

But these results have been obtained in a fertile and sparsely popu- 
lated agricultural country, whose products are easily marketed in 
Europe and are rapidly rising in value. They have been won by a 
people of almost unmixed British stock , descended from the very best 
rural classes of Scotland and England. Such a country cannot profit- 
ably be compared with countries like modern England and Germany and 
the United States, with their complex industrial and population prob- 
lems. But this comparison Mr. Lusk constantly insists on making. 
If any parallels are to be drawn between conditions in New Zealand 
and those in America, either in the interest of a general propaganda in 
favor of particular social theories or for the sober purposes of economic 
criticism, attention should be directed to selected states of the Union — 
such as Iowa, Kansas or Wisconsin. Even then such comparison is 
necessarily subject to many qualifications. 

Victor S. Clark. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington. 



